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ing a play he apparently did not attempt to 
recall his earlier inspiration, but simply re- 
conceived and recreated his characters. A nar- 
row consistency was never a hobgoblin of his 
liberal mind. Juliet is still girlish in 1597, 
but she is no longer a child of thirteen. 



Henht David Geay. 



Stanford University. 



AMERICAN BIRDS AND TWO GERMAN 
POETS 

One of the latest German poets to travel in 
America agrees with one of the earliest about 
the well-known and notorious fact that there 
are no song-birds in America, at least in the 
spring time. Among a people whose faith in 
the poets is still great, the case is thereby 
proved, for they can now quote Gerhart Haupt- 
mann along with Mcolaus Lenau. 

Lenau was one of the first, if not the very 
first, of the line of German authors to seek 
new literary impressions (and money) in 
America, and that too at a time when interest 
in America first began to make itself felt in 
German literature. His experiences and dis- 
illusionment are well known. Equally well 
known in Germany is his statement regarding 
the lack of song-birds in America. "Einmal 
hat Lenau durch die schwarze Schilderung eines 
Landes, das er nicht kannte und nicht kennen 
wollte, mehr denn irgend ein anderer die fast 
fiinfzig Jahre festgehaltenen MissbegrifEe fiber 
Amerika verbreiten helfen. Alles plapperte 
ihm nach, dass in Amerika die Yogel nicht 
s'angen, die Blumen nicht dufteten, 1 etc." I 
myself heard the statement made not long ago 
by the descendant of a poet who was one of 
Lenau's contemporaries. 

Let us hear again Lenau's evidence : 

" Den 8. Oktober betrat ich den amerikani- 
schen Boden zum ersten Male. Unser Schiff 
lag noch in der Chesapeake Bay, an welcher 

'Mulfinger "Lenau in Amerika," Americana Cter- 
mamioa, Vol. I, No. 3 (1897), p. 1. 



Baltimore, unser Landungsplatz, liegt. . . . 
Man kredenzte uns sofort Cider (ich mag den 
Namen des matten Gesoffs nicht mit deutschen 
Buchstaben schreiben), Butter und Brot. Letz- 
tere waren gut ; aber der Cider (sprich : Seider) 
reimt sich auf: 'leider.' Der Amerikaner 
hat keinen Wein, keine Nachtigall. Mag er 
bei einem Glase Cider seine Spottdrossel be- 
horchen, mit seinen Dollars in der Tasche, ich 
setze mich lieber zum Deutschen und hore bei 
seinem Wein die liebe Nachtigall, wenn auch 
die Tasche armer ist. . . . Die Nachtigall 
hat Recht, dass sie bei diesen Wichten nicht 
einkehrt. Das scheint mir von ernster, tiefer 
Bedeutung zu sein, dass Amerika gar keine 
Nachtigall hat. Es kommt mir vor wie ein 
poetischer Fluch." * 

"Wie mir Amerika gefallt? — Furs Erste: 
rauhes Klima. Heute ist der 5. Marz und ich 
sitze am Kamine; dranssen liegt fusstiefer 
Schnee. . . . Purs Zweite : rauhe Menschen. 
Ihre Rauheit ist aber nicht die Rauheit wilder 
kraftiger Naturen, nein es ist eine zahme, und 
darum doppelt widerlich. . . . Die Natur 
ist hier entsetzlich matt. Hier gibt es, wie 
Sie wissen, keine Nachtigall, iiberhaupt keine 
wahren Singvogel. Der Natur wird es hier 
nie so wohl urns Herz, oder so weh, dass sie 
singen miisste." 8 

Gerhart Hauptmann probably had heard of 
Lenau's experiences, and was one of those whose 
impressions of America were early colored by 
Lenau's judgment. Nearly twenty years after 
he himself had been in America, he gives us 
his impressions in Atlantis.* We read in this 
novel of experiences similar to those of Lenau. 
The hero, Friedrich, goes in the middle of 
winter to Meriden, Connecticut, falls ill in 
March and is nursed back to health by his 
friend Miss Eva Burns. 

"Erst am Ende der zweiten Woche, gegen 
den sechsundzwanzigsten Marz, ward er fieber- 
frei. . . . Zu Ende der dritten oder Anf ang 
der vierten Woche [therefore about April 4th] 
seit Beginn der Krankheit erhielt Miss Eva 
Burns einen Dankesbrief von dem General 
[Friedrich's father]. . . . Der Schnee war 
geschmolzen, langsam, langsam f and sich Fried- 

* Brief an Schurz aus Baltimore. Schurz, Lenaus 
Leben, Stuttgart, 1855, I, 108 f. 

* Brief an Emilie Beinbeck, 5. Marz 1833. 

* For the personal and self -experienced in Atlanti*, 
see the article by Tombo in Modern Language Votes 
for June, 1913. 
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rich wieder ins Leben hinein. Es war eine 
Sanftheit in ihm und ebenso draussen in der 
Natur, die ihm eine liebe Erfahrung war. 
. . . Ein Gewitter war reinigend aus Schwe- 
f elwolken herabgef ahren und grollte nur noch 
leise und, auf Nimmerwiederkehr voriiber, am 
f ernen Horizonte hin. . . . ' Es ist schade, 
dass keine Vogel singen,' erklarte eines Tages 
[therefore well on toward the middle of April] 
Friedrich. 'Ja,' sagte Miss Eva Burns, die 
das Mansardfenster geoffnet hatte, 'das ist 
schade ! ' ' Denn,' f uhr Eriedrich fort, ' Sie 
sagen ja doch, dass es draussen urn den Hano- 
versee [the house in which Friedrich lies ill 
is situated on the edge of the lake some dis- 
tance from the town of Meriden] schon gru- 
nelt ! ' ' Was heisst das " griinelt " ' ? f ragte 
Miss Eva Bums. Eriedrich lachte. Darauf 
sagte er ruhig : ' Der Friihling kommt 1 Und 
ein Friihling ohne Vogelmusik ist ein taub- 
stummer Fruhling.' '' • 

In view of the repetition in 1912 of the first 
statement of the impression of 1833, the coin- 
cidence of experience and length of the sojourn 
of the two poets in America may be of interest. 
Lenau landed at Baltimore on the 8th of Oc- 
tober, 1832, crossed the Alleghanies to New 
Economy in Pennsylvania, and went from there 
in the dead of winter to take possession of the 
land he had purchased in Ohio. Eeturning to 
New Economy about the end of February, he 
started from there on March 15th for New 
York City by way of Niagara and Albany, 
sailing for home the first week in May. Haupt- 
mann arrived in New York in the autumn of 
1893. He proceeded to Meriden on February 
4th, 1894, and lived with a friend, making 
various trips to Hartford, Springfield, New 
York and Washington, and sailing back to 
Germany on May 3d. 

At this point it is difficult to decide whether 
(as Mulfinger has done in the case of Lenau) 
to call attention to the fact that at the time 
these two poets were in America (except for 
the latter part of their stay), getting their 
impressions of songless birds and other Ameri- 
can crudities, they would hardly have found 
the birds singing in Hungary, Swabia or 
Silesia; or to point out the fact that (except 
after unusually hard winters) in the neigh- 

« Atlantis, p. 341 S. 



borhood of New York in an ordinary spring, 
birds are to be heard singing from the middle 
of April, or even earlier. Certainly our poets, 
unless deaf or too closely engrossed in New 
York City life, could have heard such early 
and common songsters as our robins, blue- 
birds, wrens, song-sparrows and meadow-larks, 
and perhaps even the cardinal-grosbeak. If 
Lenau did, he ignored the fact and let the im- 
pression of October and early March stand. 
It is difficult to say whether Hauptmann is 
relying on literature or mere fancy. 



Jacob N. Beak. 



Princeton, N. J. 



Tristan and Isolt, a Study of the Sources of 
the Romance. By Gebtbude Sohoeppeblb. 
Frankfurt a. M., Baer & Co. ; London, Nutt, 
1913. 1 vol. in 2 parts, xiv + 1-266 and 
267-590 pp. Ottendorfer Memorial Series 
of Germanic Monographs (New York Uni- 
versity), No. 6-7. 

Even before the appearance of Brier's edi- 
tion * of Thomas's Tristan there had been a 
tendency among students of the Tristan legend 
to regard all the principal versions of this story 
as derivatives of a lost French metrical ro- 
mance, but it was B6dier who established the 
fact conclusively. 2 It was natural, however, 
that, whilst accepting his general result, schol- 
ars should have differed with him on some 
points of importance in regard to the affiliation 
of the existing versions and consequently in 
regard to the reconstruction of their lost com- 
mon source. Furthermore, B6dier minimizes 
the Celtic element in the famous legend. Now, 
whatever may be one's conclusions on this 

•Paris, 1902-5, published (in 2 vols.) for the 
Society des Anciens Textes Fransais. 

•BSdier, II, 313, may be going too far when he 
derives from this lost romance not only all the 
principal versions but all versions whatever. In my 
own judgment he is right, but Miss Schoepperle (pp. 
8 f.) is inclined to except the continuation of BSroul 
and the prose Tristan. 



